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THOMPSON, SLASON (Jan. 5,
22, 1935), journalist, author, railroad statisti-
cian, press-agent, was born in Fredericton, New
Brunswick, only son and third of the four chil-
dren of George and Charity Sobieski (Slason)
Thompson, also natives of New Brunswick. On
his father's side he was great-grandson of a
soldier with Braddock from the north of Ireland,
who pioneered in the Mohawk Valley and in
1783 accompanied a band of Loyalists to St.
John to settle crown lands. In the same mi-
gration was his maternal grandfather, Jedediah
Slason, later a member of the provincial parlia-
ment, whose family name, spelled indifferently
Slauson, Slosson, and Slawson, was prominent
in Stamford, Conn., as early as 1645. The boy's
father was successively a wheelwright, farmer,
groceryman, and chief clerk for the provincial
board of education. After attending private
school, a Baptist seminary, and the University
of New Brunswick's preparatory department,
Slason was articled in fulfilment of a parental
wish as a working student in the law office of
the clerk of the legislative council. Admitted to
the New' Brunswick bar at the age of twenty-one,
he qualified as the law and engrossing clerk of
the General Assembly. He held this post through
four sessions and gained valuable experience in
drafting bills for the legislators.

Not satisfied with the usual slow start of a
legal career, he emigrated in 1873 to California.
In San Francisco he became a law-office clerk,
but in less than a month he began to write news
and theatrical notes for the Golden Era, cele-
brated weekly on which Mark Twain and Bret
Harte had worked. He was admitted to the
California bar on Jan. 13, 1874. His increasing
interest in the theatre led to his employment in
1876 as temporary dramatic critic of the Morn-
ing Call. Working almost around the clock,
he handled this assignment along with his legal
duties. On the regular critic's return, Thompson
not only continued to write for the Call but also
began to contribute to the San Francisco Chron-
icle and the weekly Argonaut. Eight months
later he was made commercial editor of the Call
and sea-receipts reporter for the San Francisco
Bulletin. Although he reveled in San Francisco
and especially enjoyed its Bohemian and Olympic
clubs, after five years he removed to New York
to become a reporter on the New York Tribune.
Here his writing, which paid him an average of
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fourteen dollars a week, included information
on a variety of sports. On Oct. 14, 1879, he
transferred to the New York Times as a step to
further his ambition for a place on the Sun. But
in two weeks he had accepted the Western agency
for the New York Associated Press at Cincin-
nati, a post which was to prepare him for the
transfer of the Western office to Chicago four
months later.

After reporting the national political conven-
tions of 1880 and otherwise establishing the New
York Associated Press in the West, Thompson,
in June 1881, joined in the founding of the four-
page Chicago Herald, becoming its night editor
and paragraphist. A costly libel suit soon brought
a change in the struggling Herald's manage-
ment, and with this change Thompson accepted
the invitation of Melville E. Stone \_q.v.~\ to head
the staff of the new Chicago Morning News,
soon after called the Chicago Daily News. Its
crusades were much to his liking and his vigor-
ous editorials against boodlers, ballot-box stuff-
ers, and criminals were an important factor in
its campaigns. He covered the Haymarket Square
killings in 1885 and the subsequent executions,
which he stoutly supported. His warmest friend
at the News was Eugene Field [#.z>.], to whom
Thompson's purse was always open (Dennis,
post, p. 72). Popular interest in The Humbler
Poets: A Collection of Newspaper and Period-
ical Perse: 1870 to 1885 (1886), which Thomp-
son assembled, led him to publish, for Field, the
latter's first two volumes, A Little Book of West-
ern Verse (1889) and A Little Book of Profit-
able Tales (privately printed, 1889, published,
1890). He edited The Writings in Prose and
Verse of Eugene Field (12 vols., 1896-1901),
the last two volumes of which, "Sharps and
Flats," were a major addition to Field's pub-
lished works. He wrote two biographies of the
poet, Eugene Field: A Study in Heredity and
Contradictions (2 vols., 1901) and Life of Eu*
gene Field: The Poet of Childhood (1927). When
Thompson married Julia Dickinson Watson of
Evanston, 111., Apr. 28, 1887, the present from
Field was a personally copied and decorated book
of eighty-six of Field's verses, the start of
Thompson's notable collection of Field manu-
scripts. In this period he wrote, with Clay M.
Greene, several1 plays includingMJlis\s (1878),an
adaptation of Bret Harte's story, and Sharps
and Flats (1880), in which William H. Crane
[g.z/.] played Dullstone Flatt.

From Apr. 7, 1888, to Sept. 24, 1891, Thomp-
son was coeditor of America, a weekly journal
of opinion in Chicago, which first printed Field's
"Little Boy Blue" and other important contri-
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